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METALLIC TO 


PEN MAKER #48 sleek Sey) THE QUEEN. | 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Regs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of hi unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
duced a NEW strizs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


LO EG. 


At the request of namerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


MORISON’S PILLS 


CURE ALL DISEASES. 
PROVED BY AN EXPERIENCE OF FORTY YEARS. 
Half-a-Million cases of cure have been published. 
Sold by appointed Agents, Chemists, and Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 74d., . 
ls, lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d , and 11s. each. 


MORISON’S PILLS, POWDERS, AND OINTMENT, THE UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE I 
MEDICINES. 








These Medicines are prepared only at the 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. a 

A liberal diseount to Merchants, Captains, Miksionaries, &c. d 
Direction Papers and other yee ian Publications in the most known 
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THE FREED-MAN, 


NOTES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT. a 


BY J. H, ESTCOURT. 


Ir is proposed in this article briefly to consider the past and present in relation 
to the progress of Freedom and the condition of the emancipated people in the 
United States, and in our own colony of Jamaica. 
| About ninety years ago, a section of the Anglo-Saxon race, inhabiting the 
| North American shores, declared their independence of the old country, and 

established a republic on the principle of the equality of all men before God, 

and “their inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

That republic, known as the United States, has been wonderfully successful in 
her prosperity, in the growth and settlement of her population, and in the 

: development of a marvellous national power. Whether her position be con- 
sidered in a commercial, political, educational or military point of view, she 
occupies an eminence unsurpassed, and in some respects unequalled. Her free- 
school system has furnished an educated and intelligent native population; her 
form of government admitted of the freest representation, needed - the 
lightest taxation, and imposed no restraint upon the cons¢ientious belief 
| of the people. Indeed, the vastness of her territories, the freedom of her 
"> } _ laws, the competence and number of her population, and their spirit of enter- 
ere | prize and progress, commanded the respect of the civilized world. Yet, not- 
"| _ withstanding her high position and undoubted greatness, there existed in her 
midst an established wrong, the growth of centuries, known as American slavery, 
an institution planted by the mother country early in the time of her colonial 
dependence. This social, moral and political curse was tolerated for the sake 
of peace, and it was hoped, that, inasmuch as it was confined, organically, to ) 
that portion called the slave states, the competition, energy, teaching and ex- 
ample of the free states would im the course of time undermine and finally 
destroy it. Years of such association and influence demonetrated the futility 
of non-intervention with an internal and monstrous Wrong, 106 Satoad. of 
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diminishing, it had accumulated force by duration, had inoculated society with 
its poison, and obtained a firm hold of the political power of the republic. 

The progress of the slave power had been so sure, and its usurpation of 
power so daring, that in 1860 Jefferson Davis, on behalf of three hundred 
thousand slaveholders, demanded that the constitution should declare that all 
men were not equal before God ; that all men had not inalienable rights to life, 
to liberty and the pursuit of happiness, for he placed on the record the following 
as the ultimatum of the slave power. 

That the constitution should be made to declare the legal right of the slave- 
holder to hold, use, exchange and sell his labourer, the same as any other 
kind of property. 

That he should take this property into any state or territory of the Union, the 
same as any other property. 

That no rrxe state should be permitted to pass a prohibitory law against 
slaveholding in the state, nor should any state ever possess the power to 
emancipate its slaves. 

That the General Government and the Legislatures of all the territories in the 
Union should be deprived of all power thereafter to interfere or injure the 
right to hold such property in man. 

The rejection of this ultimatum to remove Slavery from its Locat and sTaTE 
institution into a NATIONAL and CONSTITUTIONAL one, caused the rebellion and 
made the defensive action of the Federal government substantially a war on 
behalf of liberty. 

The readers of the “Freed-Man” will remember the all-absorbing events of the 
succeeding years, and how certain well-known oracles ofthe Press, and the 
devout believers therein, fell into the humiliating blunder (blunders being now 
considered in that coterie worse than a crime) of supporting the cause of the 
slaveholders, and publicly as well as privately using every influence to crush all 
sympathy with the Federal power, and will also have a very vivid recollection 
of the signal failure of the cause of the slave power, and how it and its belongings 
became a complete wreck. 

Suffice it therefore, to remark, that freedom in the hands of a patriotic, 
intelligent and christian people, was made eminently triumphant, and that the 
fourth anniversary of the first rebel shot against Fort Sumter was the day of 
celebrating the return of peace, and the political destruction of the slave power 
in the United States. 

Memorable as was 1863 for the Emancipation Proclamation of the good and 
noble Abraham Lincolh—memorable as 1865 may be for the conquest over 
slavery as a military and political power—yet still more memorable, aye, even 
glorious in the scroll of years, will be 1865 for the final consummation of 
freedom in the United States, by the passing of an AMENDMENT To THE Con- 
STITUTION, AND THE SOLEMN RATIFICATION THEREOF BY THE PEOPLE, WHEREBY 
SLAVERY I8 LRGALLY ABOLISHED AND FOR KVER PROHIBITED IN ALL THE 
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States aNp TERRITORIES OF THAT FREE AND GREAT Repupsiic. It is 
indeed remarkable that this grand message has fallen on the national ear 
without a recognition, as if the magnanimity and humanity of the nation was 
dumb, and deaf, and blind. But though that appeareth so, yet there are 
thousands who in their Christ-jubilation of 1865 forgot not to receive the 
message as a part of the glad tidings which would be a joy to all people, and 
to devoutly and joyfully praise the Ruler of all men for the evidences thus 
vouchsafed of his continued government of the ways of men. 

In the words of that brave"patriot and good man, William Lloyd Garrison, 
“ Not a slave is left to clank his fetters, of the millions that were lately held 
in seemingly hopeless bondage. Nota slaveholder may dare to present his 
claim of property in man or assume the prerogative of trafficking in human flesh 
and blood.” “ Hail, redeemed, regenerated America!” “ Hail, all nations, 
tribes, kindred and peoples, made of one blood, interested in a common redemp- 
tion, heirs of the same immortal destiny !” 

In the transition of those millions from bondage to freedom, hardships, tribu- 
lations, hunger and even nakedness, had to be borne, suffered, and patiently 
endured. Early in their journey, however, the Lora people remembered them, 
and directly and indirectly administered to their necessities. Freed-men’s Aid 
Associations were formed in the Eastern, Western and North Western States, 
specially to attend to their wants and condition, the Federal government furs 
nished rations and provided shelter for them within the army lines, the 
Christian Commission, the American Missionary Union and other kindred 
societies voluntarily fulfilled their philanthropic duties. For the Freed-ones 
towns were built, schools were established, orphan asylums opened, ministerial 
and lay teachers provided, and implements of industry furnished, and thus their 
journey from the darkness to the brighter light was rendered as easy as under 
the circumstances it was possible to be made, Subsequently a Freed-men’s 
Bureau, under governmental authority, was organized; to guard the rights of 
their persons and property, and administer the varied provisions of the general 
authority for their benefit and advantage, until the re-construction of the rebel 
states was completed. To all this noble and vast work of the loyal people and 
the government, has been added the help and sympathy of the Freed-men’s 
Aid Societies of this country and of the continent. It is therefore with honest 
pride we record this page of the triumphs of voluntaryism in time of 
emergency. 

So much material and educational aid having Been supplied for this noble 
purpose, we hopefully: look for an early opportunity of announcing the fact that 
extraneous help is no longer needed, the helpless permanently provided for, the 
orphanage housed and in process of education, and work, paid for with fair wages, 
the boon and enjoyment of all the able-bodied of the emancipated people. We 
feel a sure faith that it will come and speedily too. Until then, however, the 
help we can give will be acceptable and welcome, as much for- its expression of 
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continued sympathy and interest in the grand work, as for its intrinsic value. 
In the year of America’s great joy and greatest act, she is astounded to find 

that the old country has yet a grave and serious work to do in her own colonies, 
for the outbreak in Jamaica was and is as much the topic of the day in the 
States as here, and Americans are naturally looking over here to see how we 
act, after all our upbraidings and unbelief in them for their apparent lack of 
interest in the coloured people of the States. Indeed the riots in Jamaica have 
révealed our short-comings, and the reckless way with which we finished our 
emancipation of the slaves, and hastened to glorify and praise ourselves before 
the nations of the world. 

That we did the right thing in paying for emancipation, rather than not 
obtaining it in another manner, may be quite sound and true, but having paid 
the planters twenty millions of pounds sterling, and enabled them to pay the 
debts to the English capitalists (perhaps voters and legislators, many of them) 
and giving a term of apprenticeship labour to the planter as a douceur beside, 
we committed a grievous wrong in making no provision for the freed-ones, 
exacting no guarantee for their well-being, either temporally or morally. The 
emancipated people were indeed left without the means of education, without 
example, subject to cruel usage, to prejudice against them and theirs, and 
through the Red Sea of contempt and neglect they had to force a passage, full of 
suffering, under which many died. No light shone into their minds, no general 
manifestation of sympathy beamed over their generation, nor were they blest 
with the means of inspiring hope and vigour in their children. We are forced 
to the conviction that we have not done our duty to those for whose welfare we 
Were and are responsible, and the discovery is now made plain, that the want 
of honestly paid-for labour, of the means of education and of equitable govern. 
ment, have produced poverty, ignorance and natural discontent. Indeed during 
thirty years of emancipation we have not done as much for our coloured people 
in Jamaica as the young republic has done for hers in the first year of their 
freedom. 

With a knowledge of our neglect, brought to our doors in such a humiliating 
way, let us diligently set to work to fulfil our responsibilities to our own people ; 
let us ascertain their exact state and condition, and then to the utmost of our 
ability provide that which is most needed for the present, and establish the 
m ans for the improvement of their material and moral condition in the future. 
Let our Freed-men’s Aid Societies so widen the object of their operations, as 
tobe able to take up and afford relief in all cases of need. Let us see to it that 
those under our own immediate charge be cared for, that we discharge faithfully 
our home duties, that we enlighten those belonging to us, that we free from 
oppression those who under our own government are enduring it, and that 
protection, justice, education and good administration, may be enjoyed by all 
under the British rule, whatever shade of colour may be the skin or in whatever 
part of-our dominions they may dwell. 
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JAMAICA AND THE FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
BY F. W. CHESSON, 

Recent events have made it so painfully manifest that the work of the 
friends of the negro in Great Britain is only half accomplished, that I need say 
but little on that point. The indiscriminate massacre of negroes in the dis- 
turbed districts of Jamaica, without distinction of age or sex, and without 
regard to the guilt or innocence of the majority of the miserable beings who 
have been hurried to their last account, affords the most conclusive evidence 
that the character of the West India planter has undergone no change for the 
better since the abolition of slavery. The defects upon which Lord Grey 
expatiated in his well-known work, have become more apparent, and therefore 
more dangerous, since he employed the words of rebuke and expostulation; 
and it may with truth be affirmed that no one who is familiar with the course 
of events during the intervening period can feel the least surprise at the treat- 
ment which the negroes have received since the so-called insurrection, with 
the deliberate sanction and to a large extent with the guilty connivance of the 
ruling classes of the island. There has unquestionably been a conspiracy in 
Jamaica; but it has been a conspiracy on the part of the descendants and 
representatives of the old slave-planting interest to deprive the blacks of the 
protection of the law; to exclude them from the franchise; to supersede their 
labour by the importation of coolies partly at their expense; and gradually to 
prepare the way for the restoration of slavery. If language may be interpreted 
according to its well understood meaning, and if a long succession of acts, all 
pointing to one end, betokens design, then we do no injustice in imputing to 
these individuals an intention to bring the labouring population, by some means 
or other, under the old yoke. In forming this purpose they have no doubt 
derived great encouragement from the pro-slavery party in this country. 
Every article which was written and every speech which was delivered in this 
country in support of the confederates and of their wicked attempt to establish 
a slave empire acted as a direct incentive to the dominant class in Jamaica to 
adopt the same institution as their corner stone. Not less fruitful of evil have 
been the audacious theories of pseudo-scientific bodies, who with such assistance 
as they could derive from an examination of the skull and the heel of the 
negro have pretended to discover “his true place in nature,” and have accordingly 
adjudged him to be predestined to a life of subordination and servile labour, 
In England we know the exact value of these discussions and the precise 
authority of the doomatists who indulge in them. We know where Sir Charles 
Lyell and Professor Huxley stand on this question; and how immeasurably 
inferior are the authorities which are ranged on the opposite side. But in a 
colony like Jamaica every speculation which tells against the negro, or 
ministers to the pride of white attorneys and managers and overseers, is 
welcomed with exultation by a certain party, and is accepted as a clear proof 
that public opinion here will soon be prepared to turn the portraits of Wilber. 
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force and Buxton to the wall, and to give the planters a full bill of indemnity 
when they feel themselves strong enough to return wholly to their fathers’ 
ways and once more to call over the muster roll of their slaves, as Senator 
Toombs threatened to do on Bunker’s Hill. 

There is therefore urgent need for intelligent, systematic, and organised 
action on the part of the friends of freedom in England, not merely in the 
interest of the negroes, but for the sake of those constitutional principles which 
are the foundation of our own liberties, and the subversion of which in Jamaica 
could not fail to compromise our character as a people and to weaken those 
national institutions which are at once a source of public safety and of legitimate 
pride. It must be admitted that the danger has been considerably lessened by 
the energy of our political leaders, who not only saw the peril but adopted 
effective measures to avert it. The Anti-Slavery Society lost no time 
in setting its machinery to work, and in enlightening the public mind on 
the facts of the so-called “insurrection” so far as they could be ascertained, and 
on the cruel and merciless system of repression of which it was made the 
pretext. The Jamaica Committee, in connection with which it is no little 
satisfaction to find associated names which are endeared to the country by the 
memory of illustrious services—the names of Buxton, of Wilberforce, of Bright 
and of Lushington—has taken charge of the legal and political questions which 
are involyed in this great controversy. That they will do their duty with 
judgment and with thoroughness—that they will not shrink from any portion of 
the work which events may hereafter prove to be necessary—is rendered certain 
not only by the names which I have mentioned, but by the steps they have already 
taken to submit evidence to the royal commission ; to obtain the best legal advice on 
the grave principles of law which there is good reason to believe the authorities 
in Jamaica have shamefully violated; and to get from the island the materials 
which are essential to a sound judgment and a righteous course of action on the 
whole subject. 

What then remains to be done? Why there is clearly a great field open for 
benevolent efforts of a most extended and pressing kind; and one which neither 
the Jamaica Committee, nor the Anti-Slavery Society can occupy. Private 
reports from Jamaica teem with piteous and harrowing accounts of distress 
among the survivors in the desolated parishes. Whole villages have been swept 
away ; the crops destroyed over a large area; and thousands of families reduced 
to a state of starvation. General Nelson’s troopers and Colonel Fyfe’s maroons, 
aided by Commander Brand’s blue jackets, have put to death between two and 
three thousand adult persons. The dead are gone—their bodies lie “as closely 
packed as sardines;” but among the survivors there must be thousands of 
homeless, destitute widows and orphans. The Jamaica legislature is too busily 
engaged in the work of self-destruction, and far too indifferent to the sight of 
human misery when the sufferers happen to wear a dark skin, to give heed to 
the piteous appeals for the means of shelter and subsistence which are now being 
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made on every hand. But those appeals will not be heard in vain in this 
country. There are, I feel sure, tens of thousands of Englishmen and English- 
women, of all ranks in life, who are only waiting for an opportunity to 
do what they can to alleviate the misery which so widely prevails in the 
eastern districts of the colony. I am not aware that any organization exists, 
save that of the Freed-men’s Aid Society, by which the benefactions of the 
public for this object can be dispensed. To form another association would 
unwisely and unnecessarily multiply societies ; create confusion out of doors; 
and embarass those who, whenever work in this cause has to be done, find that 
they have to do it, or it remains unaccomplished. If another society were 
established it would consist, for the most part, if not entirely, of the same men 
who have already given abundantly of their time and labour and money to the 
Freed-men’s Aid Society. I therefore think that the committee have acted 
judiciously, as well as strictly within the limits of their powers, in deciding to 
recommend to the general body of the subscribers that a Jamaica fund should 
be opened in connection with the existing organization. The same power which 
created the Society can amend its constitution and enlarge its objects; and in 
appealing to that authority, a step has been taken with which the most 
scrupulous should be amply satisfied. No one can reasonably urge that the 
interests of the Freed-men of the United States will be injured by such an 
arrangement. Those who wish to contribute towards the purely American 
object can do so with a perfect conviction that their money will go to the right 
quarter. But there are four or five other societies in Great Britain which are 
exclusively devoted to the cause of the emancipated negroes of the Southern 
States. Their past history, brief though it has been, and their present 
unquestionable zeal and activity, are pledges more precious than gold that the 
claims of Jamaica will not be allowed to stop the flow of English benevolence 
towards the American negro, But of this I am sure—speaking not only on the 
authority of correspondence and personal intercourse here with Americans, 
but from the knowledge derived from more than one visit to the United States— 
that the best men on the other side of the Atlantic would rather not receive our 
money at all than receive it with the consciousness that while we were loud in 
the expression of our professed sympathy with their emancipated population, 
we exhibited a practical indifference to the physical sufferings of the black 
inhabitants of one of our own colonies, who have been reduced, by no fault of 
their own, to a condition more deplorable than that of the most abject negro im 
Georgia or South Carolina. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Freeman, Torquay.—An acknowledgment 
of the postage stamps will be found in our 
contribution page this month, Thanks. 

Biossom.—Your poem is very pretty indeed, 
but scarcely suited to our columns: we wish 
to devote our space entirely to our original 
object—the welfare of the ‘‘ Freed-Man.” 

ALL orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ariss ANDREWS, 7, Duke S@peet;Blooms- 


Che Hreed-Man. 


FEBRUARY, 1866. 














THE FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY 
LONDON. 

We invite the special attention of 
our readers to the important decision 
of the above Society. That the Com- 
mittee have come to a right conclusion 
we think does not admit of a doubt: 
hence we solicit the kind co-operation 
of our friends with this the first Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, in its onward pro- 
gress. The following are the preamble 
and the resolutions to which we call 
attention : 

** Whereas, there is urgent need for the 
formation of a Society in this country to 
ascertain the condition and promote the well- 
being of the Freed Coloured People in dur 
Colonies, as well as in other parts of the 
world: And whereas, this Society can without 
cost or delay be made the desired organization 
by the simple extension of its title and a 
written definition of its object: 

‘* Resolved—That the name of the Society 
shall be ‘The British and Foreign Freed- 
men’s Aid Society ;’ 2nd, That its object 
shall be to relieve the necessities and 
ameliorate the condition of the Freed 
Coloured People in the British Colonies, 
America, and throughout the world. 
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« Resolved—That all funds contributed to 
this Society up to the time of the Annual 
Meeting, unless otherwise designated, 
shall be regarded in aid of the American 
Freed-men. 

‘*Resolved—That a ‘Jamaica Fund’ be 
opened, but that for the present the 
moneys paid into that fund shall be only 
those specifically designated. 

*€ Resolved—That this be an instruction to 
the Honorary Secretary to convene a 
Special General Meeting of the Members 
of the Society on the day of and prior to 
the Annual Meeting, whereat the fore- 
going resolutions shall be submitted for 
their adoption.” 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES, WASHINGTON. 

An immense concourse of people ga- 
thered in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on December the 17th 
to hear the discourse of the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher on behalf of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission. The incle- 
mency of the weather seemed to have no 
effect in deterring people from venturing 
forth, and long before the hour for the 
commencement of the meeting the floor 
of the house and the gallery were 
crowded to their utmost capacity. Chief 
Justice Chase presided, and at half-past 
seven o’clock arose and announced that 
the hour for commencing had arrived, 
and introduced to the audience the Rey. 
Mr. Garnett (coloured), who opened the 
exercises of the meeting in a prayer 
marked by much fervency and eloquence. 
An incident that occurred here is worthy 
of being chronicled. Scarcely had Mr. 
Garnett arisen when the attention of 
the audience was attracted by the sound 
of a female voice, and soon something 
in the nature of an objection was henrd 
about “niggers addressing the white 
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people.” Immediately afterward a lady | 
was observed elbowing her way up the| 
aisle toward the door, the outside of | 
which she was in evident haste to gain. 
In all the immense audience there was 
not one to follow her example or give 
an expression of approval, and the 


incident was regarded with a feeling of 


amusement mingled with pity for this 
victim of prejudice, rather than with 


any touch of indignation. 
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basis of our institutions. It terminated 
with the contest which resulted in the 
final triumph of our original principles. 
In speaking of the principles of the first 
period he did not especially refer to 
those embodied in the bill of rights, but 
rather to that indulging sentiment of 
which this was but the legitimate 


ex ion and result. The most cogent 
oe tia. | Lope at work in the 


minds of men are not those which have 





After the prayer was concluded, Mr. 
Jacob R. Shiphard, secretary of the 
Commission, was introduced, and read 


a report sketching the organization of | 
the Commission, the objects it has in 
view, and the work it has accomplished. | 

Mr. Beecher was then introduced, 


and received a most enthusiastic greet-| 
ing. In the limited space at our disposal | 
we can crowd but a brief abstract of a 
speech of more than an hour’s length, 
which was filled with striking thoughts | 


and forcible illustrations, and adorned | 


The | 


with all the beauties of rhetoric. 
speaker said : 
“Two great periods in our national 


history have transpired: they are now| 


complete: we stand upon the threshold 
of the third. 
be of this new period will depend on 


What the character will 


which class of precedents we decide to 
follow—those furnished by the first 


period, or those supplied by the second. | 
The first period was that embodying | 


the birth of the nation, the struggle for 


independence, thé establishment of our| 


fundamental laws, the development of 
our republican institutions. 
“The second period commenced with 


| been written, but impulses and convic- 
|tions which lie far deeper than any of 


those. 

“Tf called upon to give a name to the 
period from Luther to the American 
Revolution, he would call it the period 
of the birth offaith inman. There had 
always been faith enough in particular 
men, but notin man. There had always 
been enough ready to recognize and do 
homage to the great, but there had been 
no faith in humanity—no recognition of 
capabilities. He had never known a 
man who did not like cream, and there 
| were always enough ready to skim off 
‘and lick the cream that came to the 
surface of humanity. Until recently 
man had always been treated as an ani- 
mal. Kings had thought as much of 
common people as farmers think of 
| dirt—that they were very good to make 


crops out of, 

“The literature of the world had 
always been utterly contemptuous to- 
|ward the masses. The priest and the 
lecclesiastic had believed in man, but 
only to the extent that he was good to 
lbe saved hereafter. This 
| want of faith in man had been the cause 


universal 


the introductiion of ideas and principles | of great controversies and revolutions 
directly antagonistic to our own—at] that agitated the world. 


variance with those which formed the 


“Our fathers brought with them to 
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this continent, as their chief peculiarity, | good word again ; but it must stand out 
FAITH IN MAN. They got their idea out from among the people, as did the leper 
of the New Testament, a very good| under the old Jewish law, until it got 
place to get ideas out of. They measured | well. Our democratic principles had 


man by God’s standard, considered him 
with respect to his possibilities, not by 
what education might have made him. 


With them, man was a being to be| 


developed—a creature requiring two 
summers to ripen—time and eternity. 
From this belief sprung another faith, 
the capacity of man to receive educa- 
tion. It had formerly been the custom 
of legislators and teachers of mankind 
to believe that man must be restrained ; 
that it was unsafe to trust him with 
liberty. Our fathers believed that man 
was more safe in proportion as he was 
more free and more fully developed. 
Without education they regarded man 
as a man and animal, with the animal 
ontop. It was education that placed 
the two parts of his nature in their 
proper relation, making the true Chris- 
tian centaur. 

“The Jews had believed that God 
was the father of all mankind in Juda, 
and there were some among us, who 
believed that God had an especial regard 
for the Anglo-Saxon. He believed that 
God was the father of all mankind. 
For ages God had stood almost alone 
on the side of humanity. Our fathers 
had believed the best way to educate 
a man was to let him learn to govern 
himself. The exercise of our civil 
functions has been to us a constant 
process of education. Speaking of our 
fundamental principles of civil polity, 
he said he could scarcely think of any 
other word than democracy. That had 
been a good word once until it was 
smitten with leprosy. It would bea 


shaped our policy and our social 
customs. Nowhere else in the world 
did professionalism — law, divinity, 
learning—aristocracy of every kind, 
find itself compelled to do obeisance to 
the people. Here nothing could stand 
that did not commend itself to the com- 
mon sense of the common people. 

“ All these results sprung from the 
great radical idea of faithin man. Some 
imagined that a few men were respon- 
sible for all the disturbance created in 
our politics, and believed that if a few 
agitators were shot, everything would 
move quietly on in the old grooves, 
As well might they think of draining 
the ocean dry by corking up a few 
springs among the Alleghanies. 

“The education of mankind had 
redeemed labour from the realm of 
muscle. Brain-work exalted labour to 
a dignity never before known. He who 
had learned to work, first through the 
head and then through the hand, had 
redeemed himself from drudgery. 

“Tt was the want of faith in man that 
had been the greatest weakness of the 
South. There they had believed in 
learning, in endowments, in adventitious 
manhood, but had shown no faith in man 
as God made him—simply as men they 
had a thorough contempt forhim. The 
result of their belief had been seen in 
the issue of a great war. If God had 
made a proclamation two centuries ago 
that the opposing principles of faith in 
man and the want of it should be fairly 
tested side by sile, their respective 
merits could not have been more forcibly 
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illustrated. The speaker here showed 


that the section wherein labour was | 


despised, and wherein the capacity of 
men for improvement was ignored, had 
enjoyed the finest natural advantages 
and should have outstripped the other. 
Like two knights, the rival forces and 
principles had grappled with each other, 
and the white knight had ground the 
black knight to powder. It was simply 
impossible that men despising labour 
and debasing humanity should compete 
successfully with men breathing the 
atmosphere of freedom. 

“The speaker went on to urge in 
eloquent language the necessity of 
carrying the fundamental principles of 
Republican liberty into all our political 
action. We must give the freed-man 
his rights: the right of person and 
property ; the rights of labour as they 
are enjoyed on the prairies of Illinois. 
Liberty must be to the black man what 
it is to the white man. 

“The speaker glanced at the objects 
of the Commission, and in conclusion 
drew a hopeful picture of the future in 
the South.” 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE U. 8. 
OF AMERICA.—DEC, 18, 1865, 
PROCLAMATION, 

To All to Whom these Presents May Come, 

Greeting : 


Know ye, that, whereas, the Congress of | 


the United States, on the Ist of February last, 
passed a resolution, which is in the words 


? 


following, namely : 

‘* A resolution submitting to the Legislatures 
of the several States a proposition to amend 
the Constitution of the United States: 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Re- 


presentatives of the United States of America, | 


in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both | 


Houses concurring, that the following article 
be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
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| States as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which, when ratified by 
| three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as a part of 
said Constitution, namely : 

ARTICLE XIII.—Section 1. Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

Sxzc. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

And, whereas, it appears from official docu- 
ments on file in this Department, that the 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States proposed as aforesaid, has been ratified 
by the Legislatures of the States of Illinois, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, Maryland, New York, 
West Virginia, Maine, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, Wis- 
Vermont, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, and Georgia, in all 
twenty-seven States: 

And, whereas, the whole number of States 
in the United States is thirty-six: 

And, whereas, the before specially named 
States, whose Legislatures have ratified the 
said proposed Amendment, constitute three- 
fourths of the whole number of States in the 
United States : 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, WILLIAM 
H, Sewarp, Secretary of State of the United 
States, by virtue and in pursuance of the second 
section of the act of Congress approved the 
20th of April, 1818, entitled ‘* An Act to pro- 
vide for the publication of the laws of the 
United States and for other purposes,” do 
hereby certify that the Amendment aforesaid 
HAS BECOME VALID TO ALL INTENTS AND PUR- 
POSES AS A PART OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UnitEep States, 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
| my hand and caused the seal of the Depart- 
ment of State to be affixed. Doneat the City 
of Washington, this 18th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord, 1865, and of the Indepen.- 
dence of the United States of America the 90th, 
WILLIAM H, SEWARD, Sec, of State. 


consin, 
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@orrespondence, 


PLAN FOR GIVING PROTECTION TO THE 
LABOUR OF THE FREED-MEN. 
To the Editor of the ** Freed-Man.” 

Sir,—It will be an encouragement to all 
who are anxious for the preservation of the 
Freed-men to know that in conjunction with 
voluntary associations for their present physi- 
cal relief, the attention of earnest?and intelli- 
gent men is being directed to the question of 
the better protection of their labour and the 
temporary supply of capital by the government 
of the United States for raising the next erop 
of cotton. In the Lancashire distress it was 
found necessary to raise a loan to provide 
occupation in public works for the thousands 
of honest and industrious people at that time 
out of employment. A plan was submitted 
by the Hon. E. 8. Tobey, of Boston, to the 
Board of Trade at Boston, Nov. 27th, 1865, 
which is explained in a pamphlet entitled 
*‘The Industry of the South; its immediate 
organization indispensable to the financial 
security of the country.” The Board of Trade 
at Boston unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions. 

** Whereas by the recent civil war, many of 
the Southern States have become greatly 
desolated, and a large part of their capital 
destroyed; and no inconsiderable portion of 
the labouring classes are destitute of employ- 
ment, whose labour, unless now aided by 
capital, must be lost to the country. 

Resolved, that the commercial and financial 

interests of the United States alike demand 
that speedy and -efficient measures be 
immediately employed to organize and 
develope industry in the Southern States, 
in order to increase the production of 
their staples, and especially of cotton. 

Resolved, that while we recognize the fact 

that the causes and principlés which more 
or less affect the ability of the banks to 





redeem their circulation in specie are | 


various, the quantity of cotton raised in 
this country must in a degree determine 
the time when specie payments can be 
safely resumed, and that to hasten that 
time is the part of sound political economy 
and a wise statesmanship, and is indis- 





pensable to the permanent prosperity of 
the entire ‘country. 

Resolved, that in view of the fact that efforts 
by priggpe.enteyprise to draw capital and 
intethgént labour to the Southern States, 
must im-their results be remote and con- 
tingent, and however ultimately useful 
they may be, cannot be relied upon 
materially to increase the agricultural 
products of next year, or even for several 
years to-come, it is vitally important to 
interests of the nation that the Govern- 
ment shonld, within the sphere of its 
legitimate powers, aid forthwith in sus- 
taining and organizing such portion ofthe 
labouring classes now in the Southern 
States, as cannot be reached by private 
Capital, not only on the ground of a con- 
siderate humanity, but also to save their 
labour to themselves and to the country.” 

Mr. Tobey in support of these resolutions 

said: ‘* Nearly the same working population 
which raised the four millions of bales of 
cotton and other products in 1860, is now there 
to plant and=raise the crops of 1866. How 
can this labour, be made available so as to affect 
the productions ,of 1866 ? Let private capital, 
so far as it exists in the South, or to the extent 
to which,it can be transferred there from the 
North, or elsewhere, by adequate wages, 
stimulate the ldbouring classes, and a much 
greater and more general response will be 
made than has been supposed. But capital, 
as already observed, is greatly depressed in 
the Southen'States, and as it is seldom placed 
by its possessors where society is disorganized 
and life and property comparatively unpro- 
tected by a stable-and efficient government, 
it cannot be presumed that it will seek invest- 
ment in Southern property in the present 
unsettled condition of society there to an 
amount materially to affect the crops of next 
year, when in other portions of our country 
so great inducements offer in the developement 
of mineral wealth and the various branches of 
industry, which have already made profitable 


| returns to a degree without a parallel in the 


history of this or of any other country. This 
deficiency in capital and the protection and 
organization of labour now there, can be 
measurably, and perhaps I may add in a 
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| 


great degree, provided by government, and 
at the present moment by it only—and this 
being done to meet the present emergency 
and as a temporary measure, private capital 
will soon follow order and security, attracted 
by low prices of land, a supply of reliable 
labour, and high prices of product. Happily 
for the country, congress at its last session 
created an agency and a power which in the 
hands of the President may do much towards 


occupies a high position in the commercial 
world, and as a Christian philanthropist and 
senator commands the respect and confidence 
of his fellow citizens. Whatever may be the 
fate of his‘ proposals it is to his honour to 
have submitted them for {practical adoption. 
His example is worthy of imitation. Too much 
conceit and affectation, there is reason to fear, 
| have sometimes mingled with our benevolent 
operations. A philanthropic mission is pro- 





accomplishing these most important objects 
through the operations of the Freed-men’s 
Bureau, as a military branch of the govern- 
ment.” After giving an outline of the plan 
for ‘* protecting alike the labourer and the 
employer in their respective rights of contract, 
and otherwise until the States shall be in a 
Mr. 
Tobey adds: ‘‘No part of the country can 
have a greater interest in the results and 
advantages of such a method of action as has 
been proposed than the people of the South, 
and it isto be hoped that a candid and com- 
prehensive view of the subject will lead them 
to welcome such reports on the part of the 
government. Security to lifeand property in 
these States is the first condition indispensably 
necessary to their future developement and 
prosperity. 
that it is their desire to interest northern 
capital and co-operation in the work-of re- 


condition to adopt a similar policy,” 


Southern people freely allege 


pairing the desolation of war and in promoting 
their commercial and agricultural enterprises. 
Can it then be the part of wisdom and of 
sound policy to await the slow process of 
immigration of white labourers} which it must 
require many years to gather in sufficient 
numbers largely to affect productions, and in 
the meantime allow a considerable proportion 
of the labourers now on the spot, where they 
are acclimated and have been trained from 
childhood to the pursuits of agriculture in the 
South, to perish, and their labour to be lost, 
merely from want of power or disposition to 
make temporary provision for them, and to 
employ measures to secure their industry ?” 
It is not within my province to pronounce 
a judgment on a question of political economy, 
but nothing can shake my conviction that the 
course of sound commercial prosperity lies in 
the track of justice to humanity. Mr. Tobey 


posed in haste—the worthy delegates pack up 
their trunks in a few hours—start for the scene 
of oppression or distress—raise afund—publish 
a pamphlet or a volume—and reap the glory, 
such as it is, of their rapid excursion. We want 
| more forecast, greater patience, and a single 
and steady aim to do the work thoroughly, 
with perfect indifference to the opinions of 
superficial and sanguine men. I hope you 
| observe attentively what the British Quarterly 
says of Jamaica and the negro—‘It is worth 
our while to study his nature and needs 
thoroughly ; for the negro will hang to our 
skirts inevitably, and be the source of our most 
| grave embarrassments, if we cannot liftARim 
and set him by ourside. Other coloured races 
| with which the ever-widening sweep of our 
empire has brought us into contract seem 
likely, alas! to spare us the solution of the 
difficult problem which the negro forces on 
us. The New Zealander, the South Sea 
Islander, the American Indian, wither slowly 
before our advancing steps. The breath of 
our civilization wastes them; the most earnest 
and strenuous efforts fail to arrest the steady 
progress of decay. But nothing withers the 
negro. He can live with us, and multiply, and 
can retain his careless, joyous nature under 
the yoke of the sternest toil. It needs surely 
no prophet’s eye to foresee that God is nursing 
the race for a great future, and that substan- 
tially our work is to train them for the 
possession and civilization of some of the 
fairest tropical regions of the earth.” We must 
welcome light from every quarter to ascertain 
the real facts and to arrive at sound prin- 
ciples. Unless we do this, our labours will be 
in vain. 


| 
| 


I am Sir, 
Yours faithfally, 
JoHN WaDDINGTON, 
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London, January 12th, 1866. By giving this explanation a place in the 


Fred. Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. “Freed-man,” you will much oblige, 

Dear Sir.—I fear, that through misappre- Very respectfully yours, 
hension, my remarks made at the Manchester Apert L. Post. 
Meeting, and reported in the January No. of ttn 
the “*Freed-Man,” may prove detrimental to | COLONIZATION. 
the cause of the Freed-men, in this country. To the Editor of the “‘Freed-Man.” 


I am reported as having said **The slave was| Sir,—-The negro haters in the United States, 
perfectly able to take care of himself, for had, | and their allies on this side of the Atlantic are 
during the last two hundred years, supported | now doingall they can to prove the negro unfit 
not only himself, but his master, and his | for freedom. Among other devices our old 
master’s children.” enemy ‘Colonization” seems destined to 

I used substantially the words thus reported, | another revival. It is the custom of this foe 
but I connected immediately with them, the/| to appear at intervals like “the famous Sea 
qualifying words not reported, “Give him | Serpent.” I thave no word of objection to 
compensated labour.” offer against free emigration either for white 

This may be inferred, but I think it of too| or black men, if they emigrate of their own 
much importance to be left toa mere inference. | free will. But I do oppose any coercion or 
I wish, in all that I have to say upon the sub- | pressure of any kind which in the least forces 
ject, as meaning, that the slave on becoming | anyone to live anywhere, but in the locality 
free, loses none of his ability to take care of | which theirown head and heart dictates. Still 
himself. The Freed-men of America are just more will I oppose colonization, when this 
as able now to work as when they were slaves, | pressure grows out of hatred to an oppressed 
and far more willing. Their former masters, | race, or because a dominant race has neither 
to a great extent, are either unable or un-| the moral courage, nor the justice to do as 
willing to compensate them for their labours. they would like to be done by. I well know 
Here is the ground for the Freed-man’s suf- | the other side of the question: that there are 
fering, and the reason for furnishing him | honest men, some whowish well to the negro, 
aid. This case is by no means that of the lazy | and who think it would elevate his hated race 
pauper who is likely to starve or perish, | if they could build up a Republic for them- 


because he will not work. Permit me here to selves. But it will be proved in the long run, 


introduce an extract from the inaugural | in fact the only sound policy which will be 
address of the Hon. Charles J. Jenkins, recently | effective, and the only way to really elevate 
chosen Governor of Georgia. I copy from the | any oppressed race is to bring them within the 
N. Y. Weekly Tribune of 30th December, influence of the most civilized races. And 
ultimo. | this is particularly true of races long enslaved. 

** Since the fiat of emancipation, although This has long been the opinion of the most 
sometimes unsettled in his purposes, and in- | eminent friends of the negro on both sides of 
consistent in his services by contract (the | the Atlantic, and history also gives abundant 
natural result of a transition so thorough and | proof of the result. Never until our friends as 
so sudden) I take you to witness, that in the | well as our enemies understand and act upon 
main his conduct has been praiseworthy beyond | the principle which underlies this essential 
all rational expectation . . . The fidelity | fact and to which they may add another fact 
of the negroes in the past, and their decorum | of much importance, that coloured men and 
under the distressing influences of the present, | women desire to be treated according to their 
are without a parallel in history, and estab- | intellectual and moral worth, or in other words 
lish for them a strong claim upon our favouring | without any reference to their complexion, 
patronage.” Surely no better proof than this | exactly the same as any white person would 
need be giving to any person to convince him | be treated when placed in similar circum- 
that the Freed-men of America, are worthy | stances. Until this is done no real advance 
Objects of sympathy and aid. | to their advantage can be made, The spirit 
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of colonization so lamentably exhibited by 
President Johnson, and so malignantly imi- 
tated by the London Times, will I believe be 
a failure. The propositions similar in character 
which have been put forth during many many 
years have been complete failures. Coloniza- 
zation for the freed negroes at this period of 
their history is most wicked in its conception 
and I hope is destined to an early death. 
Wendell Phillips, Esq., delivered aspeech at 
Boston, U.S. on the 17th of October. It is 
most forcible, and eloquent, every line of it 
** the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” He speaks with genuine knowledge 
ot the negro race, and with equal knowledge 
of his own race. He speaks for us, and of us 
as hehasa right to do; no moment during the 
history of the negro was ever socritical as the 
present. Mr. Phillips is more than equal.to 
the hour; that man has more moral courage 
than almost an army ofordinarymen. Negro 
character isnot unfrequently supposed to be 
delineated by a class of vulgar men called 
‘*Ethiopian Minstrels,” or the negro-hating 
press on both sides of the Atlantic. To those 
who wish to know something of the negro 
character from one who has studied it well for 
many years, and who has had an opportunity 
to learn something of the bitterness and agony 
through which the negro has been forced to 
pass, I again ask both friend and foe of the 
negro to read that mostopportune speech. At 
the present moment some portion of the 
influential press of England and the United 
States are doing all they can to make the negro 
the scorn of the civilized world, as if the negro 
had not received his full cup of bitterness. 
‘‘We sue for simple justice at your hands 
Nought else we ask nor less will have.” 
Saran P. Remonp. 


Wilmington, Delaware, 
Dec. 31st, 1865. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your very kind letter of Nov. 25th has just 
reached me here; please accept for yourself 
and for those for whom you write, my thanks 
for the kind expressions of your letter. 

I am pleased to know that Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Craft have at last been united, and that 
they have found such true friends as Miss 


Lushington, and the Right Honourable Stephen 
Lushington. 

I heartily concur with the spirit which seems 
to animate the humane people of England in 
their labours for the poor freed people of our 
country. Several weeks ago I wrote a letter 
to the Honourable C. A. Dana, giving him the 
results of my observation during the last four 
years of war, touching the political, social and 
mental condition of the South, and have 
requested him to lend you a copy of his 
admirable journal containing it, the Chicago 
Rupublican. 

With great respect believe me, 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. H. Witson, Maj.-Gen. Vols. 


A NATION’S TRUE GLORY. 

Tue wisest prince that ever sat upon a 
throne hath told us, that righteousness exalts 
a nation. (Prov. xiv, 34.) It is not valour 
in war, but righteousness ; it is not policy in 
government, but righteousness ; it is not witti- 
ness of invention, but righteousness ; it is not 
civility in behaviour, but righteousness; it is 
not antiquity of forms, but righteousness; it 
is not largeness of dominion, but righteousness ; 
nor it is not greatness of command, but RIGH- 
rgouSNEss that is the honour and the safety, 
that is the renown and security of a nation, 
That nation that exalts righteousness, that 
nation shall be certainly exalted by righteous- 
ness. It is not Ahithophel’s policy; itis not 
Jeroboam’s calves in Dan and Bethel; it is 
not Jehu’s pompous zeal; it is not Goliath’s 
sword; it is not rich mines of gold and silver, 
nor magazines, nor armies, nor counsels, nor 


| fleets, nor forts, —but justice and righteousness 


that exalts a nation, and that will make a 
mean people to become a great, a glorious, 
and a famous people in the world. The world 
is a ring, and righteousness is the diamond in 
that ring; the world is a body, and righteous- 
ness and justice isthe soul of thatbody. Ah, 
England! England! so longas judgment ruts 
dewn as waters in the midst of thee, and righ- 
teousness as a mighty stream, thou shalt not 
die, but live, and bear up bravely against all 
gainsayers and opposers.—T, Brooks. Written 
in 1662. 
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AID FOR AMERICAN FREED- MEN. 


T HE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Is the chosen organ of great multitudes in the United States, 
for the relief and improvement of the four millions of Freed-men 
lately emancipated. It receives and applies clothing and monies 
for this object aceording to the desire of donors, whether in 
America or other lands. LEWIS TAPPAN, 
Treasurer. 
Srecretarigs: REV. GEO. WHIPPLE, and REV. M. E. STRIEBY. 
OFFICE, 61, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


REV. JOHN CG. HOLBROO K,. Da 
Is the Agent and the Representative of the Association in Great 
Britain. Persons desiring his services in giving information 
as to the condition and prospects of the Freed- men, whether in 
public meetings or from the pulpit, can address him at No. 11 
Queen Square, London, W. C. 


Brown, Shipley & Co., London, are the Bankers. 








PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON. 
PREACHING. 


The Publisher of the Wustrated Christian Times has much pleasure in announcing that he 
has made arrangements with the Author for the publication in that paper of a translation of 
an important Treatise on Preaching, recently published by 


THE CELEBRATED PARISIAN ORATOR, 


ATHANASE COQUEREL 


This Treatise embodies the ‘‘ recollections and principal experiences of a careerof more 
than forty years of preaching, ” and is worthy of the reputation M. Coquerel has so long sus- 
tained. Whatever tends to an increase of pulpit prayer in the ministry is of importance, and 
should be of interest, to the whole church. The Translation will be executed by the Rev. R. 
A. Bertram, of Manchester. Chapter I. in the [Wustrated Christian Times of Friday, Decem- 
ber Ist, 1865. 

Ten Copies, in one parcel, post free, for One Shilling. Three Copies, every werk, post free, 
for 4s. 4d. per quarter. To be had at all railway stations, and by order of every Bookseller 
and News Agent in the Kingdom. 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER, 
Under the sanction of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Published Monthly, FOURPENCE Stamped, THREEPENCE Unstamped, 
at the Office of the Society, 27, New Broad Street, Londen: 


“SAPONINE,” 


MANUFACTURED BY HARPER TWELVETREES’,. LIMITED 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, EB. 

S cheaper than SOAP for Washing. No Powders, Soap, Soda, or any, other article is re- 
| quired, When the necessary quantity of ‘‘SAPONINE” is added to the wacer for giving 
it the required Washing strength, the proper quantity of Lather is also given—neither more 
nor less. Sold in Packets at 1d, 4d, and 1s, by Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists. 
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NEW YORK WNATIONAL 


FREED-MEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


Organized Feb. 22nd, 1862, Incorporated March 23rd, 1865. 
> 
President: FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS. 

Trensurer: JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York. 
Representative in Europe: HON. C. C. LEIGH, 11, Queen Square, London, W.C. 
Bankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
Bepot for Clothing: Messxs. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, F.C. 



























UR income last year was $229,587. The past months of the present year promise a great 
increase, the goods alone already shipped (August Ist) to our distributors in the various 
camps and stations amounting to over $100,000. We support about A HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have Orenan ASYLUMS in CuartEston, New Or.eans, VickspurGH, and Frr- 
KANDINa; and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ourlabours. We 
have entered upon our work of RELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of CoLumBia, where 


there are at least 40,000 of the freed-people ; 












MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Froripa, with her 61,753 

VIRGINIA -” 490,887 ALABAMA = 435,132 

Norrn Carorina 331,081 MISSISSIPPI ,, 436,696 ‘ 
Sourn CaRoLina 402,541 LOUISIANA, 331,726 ' 
GEORGIA 462,230 KENTUCKY ,, 225,400* 







Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of other kindred societies, these 
centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs development, 
occupation, and wise direction and stimulus, yet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. Texas, which has just been opened, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an area of 274,356 square miles (three times that of the 
United Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war, 
need but to be considered to convince any reasonable soul that it is impossible to be too 
quick or too liberal in rendering help; and the location of our Society in the Metropolis 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast by water, and the interior by railr vad, 
as well as the character of the Officers and Trustees for philanthropy, integrity, and ability, 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will be promptly, economically, and judiciously 
employed. 

As it is impossible to call on each in person, we beg the reader to interest himself and his 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to send the same without delay to our Bankers. 

















DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I assure you I am highly gratified with this address, for which I sincerely thank you. I 
am especially gratified with your reference to my past history in connection with the coloured 
people. I can give you no better pledge of my interest in your work than my past history 
affords. Tender to your Association my assurance that! shall most cheerfully do everything 
in my power to aid them in the good work they are doing.—PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 

I am happy to give my testimony to the character and usefulness of the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of its officers, either personally or 
by reputation, and am acquainted with the operations of the Society. 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. I am sure that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and humanely.—CuarLes SuMNER, Senator and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By some its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 
God's especial care, venture to call it noblest of all.—Cuirr Justice CHask. 


® According to the Slave Census of 1860. 




















